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It should be added that in so far as thought — that inner conver- 
sation in which objects as stimuli are both separated from and related 
to their responses — is identified with consciousness, that is in so far 
as consciousness is identified with awareness, it is the result of this 
development of the self in experience. The other prevalent significa- 
tion of consciousness is found simply in the presence of objects in 
experience. With the eyes shut we can say we are no longer conscious 
of visual objects. If the condition of the nervous system or certain 
tracts in it, cancels the relation of individual and his environment, 
he may be said to lose consciousness or some portion of it ; i.e., some 
objects or all of them pass out of experience for this individual. Of 
peculiar interest is the disappearance of a painful object, e.g., an 
aching tooth under a local anesthetic. A general anesthetic shuts out 
all objects. 

As above indicated analysis takes place through the conflict of 
responses which isolates separate features of the object and both sep- 
arates them from and relates them to their responses, i.e., their mean- 
ings. The response becomes a meaning, when it is indicated by a 
generalized attitude both to the self and to others. Mind, which is a 
process within which this analysis and its indications take place, lies 
in a field of conduct between a specific individual and the environ- 
ment, in which the individual is able, through the generalized attitude 
he assumes, to make use of symbolic gestures, i.e., terms, which are 
significant to all including himself. 

While the conflict of reactions takes place within the individual, 
the analysis takes place in the object. Mind is then a field that is not 
confined to the individual much less is located in a brain. Signifi- 
cance belongs to things in their relations to individuals. It does not 
lie in mental processes which are enclosed within individuals. 

George H. Mead. 

Universitt op Chicaoo. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



The Analysis of Mind. Bertrand Russell. London : George Allen 
and Unwin. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1921. Pp. 310. 
The book deals with that conception of the nature of mind which 
is involved in regarding physical objects as constructs of appearances. 
Thus it is in eJBfect the logical sequel to views expressed by the author 
in his Lowell Lectures, and in it he has given us what is the most com- 
plete and balanced statement to date of the results of his philosophic 
method. 

Mr. Russell's central thesis is that all psychical phenomena are 
built up out of sensations and images, and nothing else. This involves 
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a departure from his own previous theory ' ' that the essence of every- 
thing mental is a certain quite peculiar something called 'conscious- 
ness'/' and more specifically a revision of his doctrine of knowledge 
by acquaintance. Moreover since the physical as well as the psychical 
is a construction of appearances, his most fundamental systematic 
problem is that of distinguishing between mind and matter. In lec- 
ture I {Recent criticisms of "consciousness") , and lecture VI {Intro- 
spection), he shows that this must not be thought of as a substantial 
dualism. His general position is a monism whose ideal is ' ' that funda- 
mental science . . . the true metaphysic, in which mind and matter 
alike are seen to be constructed out of a neutral stuff" (p. 287). 
This ultimate stuff, which presumably consists of the multiplicity 
of appearances, is the common subject-matter both of physics and 
psychology. But the latter science deals with it by means of causal 
laws which have two special characteristics. In the first place, all 
psychical phenomena are said to possess "subjectivity." To this 
term a very special meaning attaches, which may be made clear as 
follows. Every particular of the kind considered by physics may 
on the one hand be regarded as a member of a group constituting 
a thing, as explained in Mr. Russell 's Lowell Lectures and elsewhere, 
as well as in the present work ; on the other hand it may be a mem- 
ber of a group constituting a perspective, a group of which in turn 
make up a "biography." The most significant purely logical mark 
of a biography is that it possesses a linear time-order, that is, it is 
a group of entities which have direct time-relations (simultaneous 
with, before, after) with respect to any one of themselves, as opposed 
to the time order of the physical universe. The "local time" of the 
theory of relativity occurs in biographies. And it is such a classi- 
fication, which is also called classification by "passive places," that 
Mr. Russell understands as the essence of subjectivity. But this is 
not a complete designation of the nature of psychical phenomena, 
for many such biographies will have nothing to do with mind. A 
photographic plate might have a biography in this sense. An addi- 
tional determining factor is needed for the specification of mind, 
and this is provided by "mnemic causation." This means that the 
nature of our experience of any event is not wholly caused by the 
immediate, present occurrence of that event, but also by its past 
occurrences in our experience. "This characteristic is embodied in 
the saying 'the burnt child dreads the fire'. The bum may have 
left no visible traces, yet it modifies the reaction of the child in the 
presence of the fire" (p. 77). "While Mr. Russell agrees that it is 
probable that such phenomena can be explained by regarding the 
results of experience as being embodied in modifications of the brain 
and nerves, he points out that this is a theory only, and prefers to 
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operate with the bare formulation of the observed facts. Thus "the 
two most essential characteristics of the causal laws which would 
naturally be called psychological are subjectivity and mnemic causa- 
tion" (p. 307). 

The bulk of the book is taken up with the detailed elaboration of 
the theory above outlined in terms in its application, to various 
psychological and epistemological conceptions. A perception is the 
appearance of an object from a place where there is a brain. Such 
appearances undergo distortion owing to the intervening media of 
the organic structure, and also stand in the nexus of mnemic causa- 
tion. Sensations are the non-nmemic core of perceptions, and are 
the elements common to both the mental and physical worlds. 
Images differ from sensations in that their causation is wholly 
mnemic, that is, they arise from past experience. Belief, which is 
"the central problem in the analysis of mind" (p. 231) is analyzed 
into content, which is a complex of images and sensations, and a 
specific feeling called believing, which is "presumably a complex 
sensation demanding analysis" (p. 251). In terms of belief are 
defined memory, expectation, and assent, the differences between 
them being not an affair of content, but arising out of the three 
kinds of belief-feeling which may attach to any complerx of images. 
Imagination consists of images without belief. The study of belief 
also leads to a formal theory of truth and falsehood. Emotions and 
wUl are discussed in consonance with the general position of the 
book, emotions being regarded as serial patterns of sensations and 
images. Desire is treated as being a sort of analogue to force in 
physics. Instinct and habit are also considered. The meaning of 
words, and also that of images is explained largely with reference 
to mnemic causation. In dealing with general ideas we are given a 
very valuable analysis of vagueness and the generic image. The 
discussion of introspection is notable for its penetration and lucidity. 
In the final lecture there is presented a theory of consciousness. An 
interesting point is the philosophical assimilation of the psycho- 
analytic method. At the close of the book is an analytic table of 
contents which is remarkable only for its lack of value. 

The whole work, which displays its author's constructive insight 
and analytic power to the best advantage, is of great methodolog- 
ical interest as a thoroughgoing reconstitution of structural psy- 
chology. Mr. Russell rejects behaviorism as an ultimate account of 
the nature of mind, because it is based on a faulty philosophy of 
physics, which fails to regard the universe as fundamentally a multi- 
plicity of particulars. Perhaps the weakest spot is the treatment 
of belief-feelings, which are somewhat dogmatically said to consist 
of complex sensations, although no attempt is made to analyze these 
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complexes. This, howerer, is at the worst an error of omission, 
and throughout we find an accuracy in defining and a directness 
in attacking genuine problems not usual in work of this character. 
The entire discussion will be welcomed, not only as the latest author- 
itative exposition of a point of view which has become very in- 
fluential, but also as a highly significant contribution to modern 
philosophy. 

James L. Mursell. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE AMEEICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, July, 1921. 
An Experimental Investigation of the Positive After-image in Audi- 
tio7i (pp. 305-325). Homer Guy BiSHOP.-There is no positive after 
image of tone similar to the nature of the visual after-image. The 
Influence of Color upon Mental and Motor Efficiency (pp. 326-356) : 
Sidney L. PRESSEY.-Experimental evidence suggests that there is a 
slowing up of mental work under dim light, but hues aside from 
brightness show no eifect. Bibliography. The Nature of the Affec- 
tive Judgment in the Method of Paired Comparisons (pp. 357-369) : 
M. YoKOYAMA.-The method of paired comparisons can no longer be 
considered as a typical laboratory setting for the study of affections. 
A Study in Logical Memory (pp. 370-403) : Sarah D. Mackay 
AusTiN.-After from two to four weeks repetitions of both logical 
and nonsense material proved of greater value than cumulative 
repetitions. In Aid of Introspection (pp. 404r-414) : Horace Bid- 
well ENGLisH.-Introspection is approved as a psychological method. 
Several rules are given. "Any one with a good memory and a sincere 
desire to improve can learn to introspect in a way which will be of 
distinct scientific usefulness. ' ' Minor Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of Cornell University. An Experimental Study of Cuta- 
neous Imagery (pp. 415-420) : Catherine BRADDOCK.-Cutaneous 
images come up rarely if ever. The Integration of Punctiform Cold 
and Pressure (pp. 421-424) : S. TuNG.-The simultaneous stimula- 
tion of pressure and cold spots was felt as wet-cold. The Hering 
Color-Blindness Apparatus and the Normal Equation (pp. 425-428) : 
M. Winpield AND C. STRONG.-Variation from the normality in color 
combination approvals is insufficient evidence for normality and 
abnormality. The After-Effect of Seen Movement When the Whole 
Visual Field is filled by a Moving Stimulus (pp. 429-441) -. Welling- 
ton A. THALMAN.-The after-effect is observed when the whole visual 
field is filled by an objective moving stimulus the chief conditioning 
factor of which is duration. Book Reviews: J. B. Pratt, The religious 



